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WIELAND; 
OR THE TRANSFORMATION. 


An American Tale. 


BY CHARLES BROCKDEN BROWN 


_ CHAPTER V. 
( Continued from page 35.) 


“ T tacitly consented. We mounted the 
stairs, and drawing the sofa in front of the 
river, we seated ourselves upon it. I took 
up the thread of our discourse where we 
had dropped it. I ridiculed his dread of | 
the sea, and his attachment to heme. I! 
kept on this strain, so congenial with my | 
disposition, for some time, uninterrupted | 
by him. At length, he said to me, ‘ Sup-| 
pose now that I, whom argument has not | 
convinced, should yield to ridicule, and! 
should agree that your scheme is eligible : 
what will you have gained? Nothing.— 
You have other enemies beside myself to 
encounter. When you have vanquished 
me, your toil has scarcely begun. ‘There 
are my sister and wife, with whom it will 
remain for you to maintain the contest.— 
And trust me, they are adversaries whom 
all your force and stratagem will never sub- 
due.’ I insinuated that they would model 
themselves by his will—that Catherine 
would think obedience her duty. He an- 
swered, with some quickness, ‘ You mis- 
take. Their concurrence is indispensable. 
It is not my custom to exact sacrifices of 
this kind. I live to be their protector and 
friend, and not their tyrant and foe. If 
my wife shall deem her happiness, and 
that of her children, mest consulted by re- 
maining where she is, here she shall remain.’ 
* But,’ said I, ‘ when she knows your plea- 
sure, will she not conform to itf’? Before 
my friend had time to answer this question, 
a negative was clearly and distinctly utter- 
ed from another quarter. It did not come 
from one side or the other, from before us 
or behind. Whence then did it come? By 
whose organs was it fashioned ? 

‘‘ If any uncertainty had existed with re- 
gard to these paticulars, it would have been 
removed by a deliberate and equally dis- 
tinct repetition of the same monosyllable, 
* No.’ The yoice was my sisters. It ap- 








|| peared to come from the roof. I started || 
1 from my seat. Catherine, exclaimed I, 

| where are you? No answer was returned. 
| I searched the room, and the area before it, 
| but in vain. Your brother was motionless |, 
jin his seat. I returned to him, and placed |) 
| myself again by his side. My astonish- | 
| ment was not less than his. 
“¢ Well,’ said he, at length, ¢‘ What) 
think you of this? This is the self-same} 
voice which I formerly heard; you are 
now cenvinced that my ears were well in- 
formed.’ 

“<< Yes,’ said I, 
fiction of the fancy.’ We again sunk into 
mutual and thoughtful silence. 
tion of the hour, and of the length of our 
absence, made nie at last propose to return. 
We rose up for this purpose. 
this, my mind reverted to the contempla- | 
tion of my own condition. ‘ Yes,’ said I, 
aloud, but without particularly addressing 
myself to Wieland, ‘ my resolution is taken. | 
| IT cannot hope to igeevell with my friends | 
‘to accompany me. They may doze away 





| their days on the banks of Schuylkill, but 


as to me, I go in the next vessel ; I will fly 
to her presence, and demand the reason of | 
this extraordinary silence.’ 

‘| had scarcely finished the sentence, 
when the same mysterious voice exclaim- 
ed, * You shall not go. The seal of death 
is on her lips. Her silence is the silence 
of the tomb,’ Think of the effects which 
accents like these must have had upon me. 
I shuddered as I listened. As soon as I 
recovered from my first amazement, ‘ W ho | 
is it that speaks ?’ said I, ‘ whence did you | 
procure these dismal tidings?’ I did not | 
wait long for an answer. ‘ Froma source | 
that cannot fail. Be satisfied. She is_ 
dead.’ You may justly be surprised, that, | 
in the circumstances in which I heard the | 
tidings, and notwithstanding the mystery 
which environed him by whom they were 
imparted, I could give an undivided atten- 


our dialogue. I eagerly inquired, when 
and where did she die? What was the 
cause of her death? Was her death abso- 
lutely certain? An answer was returned 
only to the last of these questions. ‘ Yes,’ 
| was pronounced by the same voice; but it 





‘ this, it is plain, is no 


A recollec- | 


i} a 
In doing | am not fearful of shadows. 


tion to the facts, which were the subject of | 


- a> a 
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| now sounded frem a greater distance, and 
‘the deepest silence was all the return made 
| to 7 subsequent interrogatories. 

! “It was my sister’s voice; but it could 
‘not be uttered by her; and yet, if not by 
'her, by whom was it uttered? When we 
returned hither, and discovered you to- 

f gether, the doubt that had previously exist- 
ied was removed. Jt was manifest that the 

intimation came not from her. Yet if not 

| from her, from whom could it come? Are 

‘the circumstances attending the imparting 

_of this news proof that the tidings are true ? 
God forbid that they should be true.” 

| Here Pleyel sunk into anxious silence, 
and gave me leisure to ruminate of this 

‘inexplicable event. Iam ata loss to de- 

scribe the sensations that affected me. 1 

The tales of 
| Apparitions and enchantments did not pos- 
| sess that power over my belief which could 
even render them interesting. I saw no- 
_thing in them but ignorance and folly, and 
Was a stranger even to that terror which is 

i pleasing. But this incident was different 

|| from any that I had ever before known.— 

| Here were proofs of a sensible and intelli- 
gent existence, which could not be denied. 

Here was information obtained and im- 

parted by means unquestionably super-hu- 

man. 

That there are conscious beings, beside 
| ourselves, in existence, whose modes of ac- 
tivity and information surpass our own, 
‘can searcely be denied. Is there a glimpse 
|| afforded us into a world of these superior 
beings? My heart was scarcely large 

pr to give admittance to so swelling a 
| thought. An awe, the sweetest and most 
solemn that imagination can conceive, per- 
_vaded my whole frame. It forsook me not 

ll when I parted from Pleyel and retired to 

|my chamber. An impulse was given to 

my spirits utterly incompatible with sleep. 

} I passed the night wakeful and full of me- 

ditation. I was impressed with the belief 

of mysterious, but not of malignant agency. 
| Hitherto nothing had occurred to persuade 
| me that this airy minister was busy to evil 

‘rather than to good purposes. On the con- 

‘trary, the idea of superior virtue had al- 

| ways been associated in my mind with that 

_of superior power. The warnings that had 
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thus been heard appeared to have been H 
prompted by beneficent intentions. My 
brother had been hindered by this voice) 
from ascending the hill. He was told that 
danger lurked in his path, and his obe- 
dience to the intimation had perhaps saved 
him from a destiny similar to that of my 
father. 

Pleyel had been rescued from torment- 
ing uncertaiaty, and from the hazards and 
fatigues of a fruitless voyage, by the same 
interposition. It had assured him of the | 
death of his Theresa. 

This woman was then dead. <A confir- 
mation of the tidings, if true, would speed- 
ily arrive. Was this confirmation to be) 
deprecated or desired? By her death, the; 
tie that attached him to Europe, was taken | 
away. Henceforward every motive would 
sombine to retain him in his native coun-| 
try, and we were rescued from the deep re- 
grets that would accompany his hopeless 
absence from us. Propitious was the spi- 
rit that imparted these tidings. Propitious | 
he would have been, if he had been instru- 
mental in producing, as well as in commu- 
nicating the tidings of her death. Propi- 
tious to us, the friends of Pleyel, to whom 
has thereby been secured the enjoyment of 
his society ; and not unpropitious to him- 
self; for though this object of his love be 





snatched away, is there not another who is | 


| degrees .of declivity. 


The scenes which environed our dwell- | 
| ings at Mettingen constituted the reverse of | 
| this. Schuylkill was here a pure and trans- 
lucid current, broken into wild and cease- 
less music by rocky points, murmuring on 
a sandy margin, and reflecting on its sur- 
face, banks of all varieties of height and 
These banks were | 
chequered by patches of dark verdure and | 
shapeless masses of white marble, and 
crowned by copses of cedar, or by the re- 
gular magnificence of orchards, which, at 
| this season, were in blossom, and were pro- 
digal of odours. The ground which re- 
ceded from the river was scooped into val- 
leys and dales. Its beauties were enhanced 
by the horticultural skill of my brother, 
who bedecked this exquisite assemblage of | 
slopes and risings with every species of | 
vegetable ornament, from the giant arms of | 
the oak to the clustering tendrils of the 
honey-suckle. 

To screen him from the unwholesome 
airs of his own residence, it had been pro- 
posed to Pleyel to spend the months of| 
spring with us. He had apparently ac- 
quiesced in this proposal; but the late 
event induced him to change his purpose. 
He was only to be seen by visiting him in 
his retirements. His gavety had flown, 
and every passion was absorbed in eager- 
ness to procure tidings from Saxony. I 








able and willing to console him for her 
loss ? 


| have mentioned the arrival of another ves- 
, sel from the Elbe. 





Twenty days after this, another vessel 


arrived from the same port. In this interval, | 


Pieyel, for the most, estranged himself from | 
his old companions. He was become the | 
prey of a gloomy aud unsociable grief.— 
His walks were limited to the bank of the 
Delaware. This bank is an artificial one. 
Reeds and the river are on one side, and a 
watery marsh on the other, in that part 
which bounded his lands, and which ex- 
tended from the mouth of Hoilander’s creek 
to that of Schuylkill. No scene can be 
imagined less enticing to a lover of the pic- 
‘turesque than this. ‘The shore is deform- 
ed with mud, and incumbered with a forest 
of reeds. The fields, in most seasons, are 
mire; but when they afford a firm footing, 
the ditches by which they are bounded and 
‘intersected, are mantled with stagnating 
green, and emit the most noxious exhala- 
tions. Health is no less a stranger to 
those seats than pleasure. 
tumn are sure to be accompanied with 
‘a@gues and bilious remaittents. 





Spring and au- || 


He descried her early | 
one morning as he was passing along the 
skirt of the river. She was easily recog- 
| nized, being the ship in which he had per-| 
formed his first voyage to Germany. He} 
immediately went on board, but found no 
letters: directed to him. This omission 
was, in some degree, compensated by meet- 
ing with an old aequaintance among the 
passengers, who had till lately been a resi- 
dent in Leipsig. This person put an end 
to all suspense respecting the fate of The- 
resa, by relating the particulars of her death 
and funeral. 

Thus was the trath of the former inti- 
mation attested. No longer devoured by 
suspense, the grief of Pleyel was not long 
in yielding to the influence of society. He 
gave himself up once more to our compa- 
ny. His vivacity had indeed been damp- 
ed; but even in this respect he was a more 
acceptable companion than formerly, since 
his seriousness was neither incommunica- 
tive nor sullen. 


our sdiaaion In me they produced a sen- 
timent not unallied to pleasure, and more 
speedily than in the case of my friends were 
intermixed with other topics. My brother 
was particularly affected by them. It was 
easy to perceive that most of his medita- 
tions were tinctured from this source. To 
this was to be ascribed a design in which 
his pen was, at this period, engaged, of col- 
lecting and investigating the facts which 
relate to that mysterious personage, the 
Dzmon of Socrates. 

My brother’s skill in Greek and Roman 
learning was exceeded by that of few, and 
no doubt the world would have accepted a 


| treatise upon this subject from his hand 
| with avidity; but alas! this and every 


other scheme of felicity and honour, were 
doomed to sudden blast and hopeless ex- 
termination. 


( To be continued.) 
——_—_ — 


THE SKETCH BOOK. 
From the Edinburgh Review. 
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Though this is a very pleasing book in 
itself, and displays no ordinary reach of 
thought and elegance of fancy, it is not ex- 
actly on that account that we are now 
tempted to notice it as a very remarkable 
publication—and to predict that it will 
form an era in the literature of the nation 
to which it belongs. It is the work of an 
American, entirely bred and trained in that 
country—originally published within its 
territory—and, as we understand, very ex- 
tensively circulated, and very much admir- 
ed among its natives. Now, the most re- 
markable thing in a work so circumstanced 
certainly is, that it should be written 
throughout with the greatest care and ac- 
curacy, and worked up to great purity and 
beauty of diction, on the model of the mest 
elegant and polished of our native writers. 
It is the first American work, we rather 
think, of any description, but certainly the 
first purely literary production, to which 
we could give this praise; and we hope 
and trust that we may hail it as the har 
binger of a purer and juster taste—the 
foundation ofa chaster and better school, 
for the writers of that’great and intelligent 
country. Its genius, as we have frequently 
observed, has not hitherto been much turn- 
ed to letters; and, what it has produced in 
that department, has been defective in taste 
certainly rather than in talent. ‘The ap- 
pearance of a few such works as the pre- 














These incidents, for a time, occupied all 
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also; and we cordially hope that this au- ry manner ites Seco is more attend- 1 truths, the visionary speculations of my me- 
thor’s merited success, both at home and | ed to than the matter; and the care neces- | taphysical friend, Prolongatius, who grave- 
abroad, will stimulate his countrymen to, ‘sary to maintain the rhythm and polish of || ly asserts that matter is not spirit, I am 
copy the methods by which he has attain- ithe sentences, has sometimes interfered | disposed to think, that under certain cir- 
ed it; and that they will submit to receive, >| |with the force of the reasoning, or limited | cumstances, there may be some truth in 
from the example of their ingenious com-! and impoverished the illustrations they || this assertion. 
patriot, that lesson which the precepts of | might otherwise have supplied. For instance, gentle reader, from the 
strangers do not seem hitherto to have very || We have forgotten all this time to in-| days of Queen Elizabeth, that bright ex- 
effectually inculcated.* || form our readers, that the publication con- | ample of female excellence, down to the 
But though it is primarily for its style) | sists of a series or collection of detached | current year, what subject has excited 
and composition that we are induced to no- | essays and tales of various descriptions— | | more satirical remark, than the fluctuations 
tice this book, it would be quite unjust to ‘originally published apart, in the form of a || of female fashion; and yet, what has been 
the author not to add, that he deserves very, | periodical miscellany, for the instruction | more unifor m ly rar iable, more consistent- 
high commendation for its more substantial | and delight of America—and now collect- | ly inconsistent. 
qualities; and that we have seldom scen a | ed into two volumes for the refreshment of | Woman has been frequently styled, her- 
work that gave us a more pleasing impres- | the English public. The English writers self, the ornament of creation ; and a great 
sion of the writer’s character, or a more, Whom the author has chiefly copied, are | poet has said, with propriety, when speak- 
favourable one of his judgment and taste. |, Addison and Goldsmith, in the humorous | ing of beauty, that it 
There is a tone of fairness and indulgence \ and discursive parts—and our own excel- } 
—and of gentleness and philanthropy 50 lent Mackenzie, in the more soft and pa- | 
unaflectedly diffused through the whole thetic. In their highest and most charac-'| No doubt this is true, but it is a truth 
work, and tempering and harmonizing so | teristic merits, we do not mean to say that) undiscoverable by the intuitive efforts of 
gracefully, both with its pensive and its | he has equalled any of his originals, or even | the mind, else why this universal passion 
gayer humours, as to disarm all ordinarily | to deny that he has occasionally caricatured |) for ornaments ? 
good-natured critics of their asperity, and | their defects. But the resemblance is near | Why is the untutored inhabitant of the 
to secure to the author, from all worthy || enough to be highly creditable to any living | forest delighted to display her glass beads, 
readers, the same candour and kindness of author; and there is sometimes a compass and strings of Wampum? and why do the 
which he sets so laudable an example.— | of reasoning which his originals have but | Jadies of this emporium of taste, shade their 
The want is of force and originality in the | rarely attained. 
reasoning, and speculative parts, and of | Some years since, as I was journeying 
boldness and incident in the inventive :— i FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. | through the western part of this state, then 
though the place of these more command- | _— | almost a wilderness, I made a visit to the 
ing qualities is not ill supplied by great|| THE STRANGER IN NEW-YORK.—No. IV. | venerable Oneida Chief, Skenandoh. It 
liberality and sound sense, and by a very « Yet, what can satire, whether grave or gay ? 
considerable vein of humour, and no ordi-|| It may correct a foible; may chastise 
nary grace and tenderness of fancy. The | He freaks of fashion.” 





** Needs not the foreign aid of ornament, 
But is, when unadora’d adorn’d the most.” 


| fair face with the plumes of an ostrich ? 

















was a gala day, for his grand-daughter 
and heiress had that morning given her 
| hand to the bravest warrior of the tribe, 
| After a long interval, the Stranger in, and the Sashionables appeared in their very 
* While we are upon the subject of American lite- | New-York, begs leave to resume his. occa- | best costume, to grace so splendid an occa- 


rature, we think ourselves called upon to state, that | 
. sional visits to the pub m , : 
we have lately received two Numbers, being those | nal visits to the public, through the me- | sion. The bride, in 2 particular manner, 


for January and April last, of * The North American | dium of a spare column of the Ladies’ Lite- | had arrayed herself with no little taste and 
Review, or Miscellaneous Journal,’ published quarter- || rary Cabinet : and, at the commencement | } splendour, and the liberality of her vene- 


jy at Boston, which appears to us to be by far the 1 of this essay he ei conc : : 
best and most promising production of the press of || J onciliate the favour |! rable sire had led him to dispose of a con- 


that country, that has ever come to our hands. It is || of his fair readers, by assuring them that | siderable tract of land, to furnish the ne- 
ee . ea. at 

written with great spirit, learning, and ability, on « ~~ have not on earth a friend more de-| cessary decorations. ler mocasins were 

great variety of subjects; and abounds with profound || voted to their interests, or more apet curiously inlaid with quills of the porcu- 


and original discussions on the most interesting topics. le 
to cast the mantle of charity ove . : 
Though abundantly patriotic, or rather national, !! r y r their fail | pine, her mantle (sometimes known by the 


there is nothing offensive or absolutely Brac warned ings, than himself. Nay, were I myself a| \ less fashionable appellation of blanket) was 

in the tone of its politics; and no very reprehensible'!| woman I could not enter more feelingly | trimmed in rich festoons, with silver 
] pane 

marks either of national partialities or antipathies. || into the delicate sensibilities, the sensitive | ‘ broac hes, a broad band of silver encircled 


The style is generally good, though with considera- {| 
ble exceptions—and sins oftener from affectation than | | susceptibilities of mind which form a dis- | her wrists and ankles, and from the latter ’ 


Pe . . HI 3 a 
ignorance. But the work is of a powerful and mas: | tinctive feature in the female character, | were suspended bells xd silv er, that “ dis- 


culine character, and is decidedly superior to any | than I do at this present moment. 


hing of the kind that existed in E 
— o in Europe twenty years | Either Hume, or Shaftsbury, or Boling- || | dance; : her long black tresses were orna- 


It is a proud thing for us to see Quarterly Reviews broke, or somebody else, has said, “ ricdi- || mented with the feathers of various birds, 
propagating re truths and original speculations in || cule is the test of truth,’ and, though {|| gracefully interspersed with broaches of 
all quarters of the world; and, when we grow old/}am in no more danger of imbibing the ire silver, and from the ears hung two 


and stupid ourselves, we hope stil] to be honoured in| . . | . : 
the talents and merits of those heirs of our principles, | general sentiments of either of these cele- || enormous jewels of the same metal. Such 











‘coursed sweet music” in the sprightly 





and children of our exampie: brated writers, than I am of adopting for |! was the lovely Naudowaska, and while I 
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marked the expression of triumph that 
lighted up an intelligent countenance, and 
the air of disdain which she threw on the 
humbler garb of her attendants. I could 
not forbear exclaiming to myself—O vani- 
ty! thou hast left the abodes of civilized } 
life for the recesses of the forest, and the fair 
daughters of beauty, to dwell in the heart 
of Naudowaska. Years have passed, and 
the same restless destiny which impelled 
me to wander in the wilderness, has found 
me a Stranger in the first commercial city 
in America. I have seen the fair faces of 
my country women—no—I mistake—I 
cotld not see them—for each was enve- 
loped in a bonnet whose dimensions and 
proportions violated every rule in architec- 
ture. I have seen the riches of two hemis- 
pheres combined to adorn a form which 
might have been a model .for the Grecian 





chisel ; and I have again apostrophised— 
O, vanity! surely thou art not only found 
in a wigwam—I have seen thee in the 
streets of a great city; in the circles of 
fashion, and even in the house of God !— 
If it be true, that woman is the ornament 
of creation, why should this fair world be 





despoiled of its brightest charm, in favour 
of lace, feathers, and fillagree ? 





Why attempt to add ornament to that 
which is in the highest degree ornamental, 
or beautify beauty itself. Perhaps, how- 
ever, after satire has exhausted her com- 
plaints, it is well for mankind that things 
remain as they are. If the attention of 
our ladies were turned from their persons 
to their minds—if they were to adopt a 
plain, sober costume, and devote one half 
the time now occupied at the toilet, to the 
cultivation and improvement of the yational 
powers of the understanding, their charms 
would be altogether irresistible ; and the 
admiration they excited, might be fatal to 
our peace. 

Will my fair readers pardon the egotism 
of a Stranger, if, in excuse for the severity 
of his remarks, he relate one more anec- 
dote of himself. 

When I entered this great city, I had 
projected a literary attempt, which I pro- 
mised myself should obtain for my humble 
name, a rank little inferior to the immortal 
Kaickerbocker, and the renowned Geof- 
fery Crayon. Thisimportant work was no 
other than a true and faithful description 
of New-York, comprising, among other in- 
teresting subjects, the costume of its inha- 





I have encountered, from the tortuosity of 
its topography—but, after having toiled 
through the zig-zags of Pearl-street, and 
traced some of its principal intersections, 
from its commencement to its termination 
in Broadway, I proceeded to the article 
“ costume,” but, here, “ hoe epus, his labor 
est.” 
I could describe the dress o. a Scande- 
navian, a Cossack, a Chinese, a Russian, 
or an Arab—but the costume of my own 
country—Alas! it is indescribable. 
What I sat down one day I altered the 
next, till at last, grown weary with con- 
stant defeat, I resolved to abandon the at- 
tempt altogether, and now, in despair of 
that celebrity so justly rewarded to my 
countrymen, Knickerbocker and Crayon, 
should my mutilated and unfinished work 
ever appear before the public, it will only 
bear the humble signature of the 
STRANGER IN NEW-YORK. 
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YAMOYDEN, 

A Tale of the Wars of King Philip: in six Cantos. 
By the late Rev. James Wallis Eastburn, A.M. and 
his Friend. 

There is a singular fatality attending the 
introduction of American genius, into the 


anticipation, or illiberal partiality, seems 
to await every thing bearing the impress 
of native talent. American books, unsanc- 
tioned by the arbitrary umpires of litera- 
ture in Europe, are shrunk from as instine- 
tively, by our citizens, as the most deadly 
bane; there must be a glaring novelty in 
the title, a peevish lashing of popular cha- 
racters, a happy display of cant phrases, or 
a peculiar circumstance agitating the pub- 
lic mind, at the time of publication, before 


literary world ; premature death, prejudiced | 


characters, of examining before they com 
demn. 

The time must come, (and we see no 
reason why it should not commence now,) 
when American genius will be patronized ; 
when we shall give to the world indisputa- 
ble proofs of our capability in literature, as 
we have done in arms, and the arts—in a 
word, when our artisans, and our scholars, 
can remain at home, and receive the re- 
compense of their labours. We will re. 
peat it—we believe this happy era has 
commenced, and with not little exultation, 
have perused Yamoyden as one of the off- 
spring of its genial influence. 

It is impossible for any incident connect. 
ed with the wars of King Philip, to gaia 
much from the embellishments of the muse: 
for the lofty mien, and unconquerable spirit 
of the chieftain, would lend an air of digni- 
ty to the most sublime conceptions ; but 
we think Mr. Eastburn and his friend have 
done themselves honour. The manner ia 
which they have filled up the outlines, so 
forcibly portrayed in the history of those 
interesting days, discover germs of gigan- 
tic minds. They ingeniously associate 
and intermingle with the flowers of poesy, 
historical facts gathered from the traditions 
of the country, corroborated by indisputa- 
ble testimonials now extant, and acces- 
sible only to persons contiguous to the 
place. 

The youthful poet in whose name Ya- 
moyden goes forth to the world, has, ere 
this, struck the immortal lyre, while his 
friend informsus, that it is published as the 

——Sad fragments of a broken strain, 

The last that either bard shall eer essay ! 

The hand can ne’er attempt the chords again, 

That first awoke them in a happier day : 


Where sweeps the ocean breeze its desert way, 
His requiem murmurs o’er the moaning wave ; 








we would venture to predict the success of 
any author. Popularity on the score of 
merit, for years past, has hardly been 
known ; and whenever it has been the case, 
it is because transatlantic reviewers have 
chose to commend beauties they could ill 
conceal; because we have become so res- 
tiff under the unskilful prunings of a par- 
tial hand, that to bear us down any longer, 
would break the bonds of a fellowship they 
have found it policy to maintain. But con- 
cessions thus made, are of little avail ;— 
they will hardly allay that irascity of feel- 
ing excited by innumerable injuries, and 
we are glad to discover a manifest disposi- 








bitants. Indescribable are the difficultics | 





!tion, on the part of some of our leading 


And he who feebly now prolongs the lay, 
Shall ne’er the minstrel’s hallowed honours crave }. 
His harp lies buried deep, in that untimely grave! 


The poem commences with a vivid de- 
scription of the scenery surrounding the 
seat of King Philip, on Mount Hope, and 
its peaceful stillness, contrasted with the 
unbounded scene, where 


The hamlets’ mouldering ruiir®sfhlowed, 
Where war with demon brand had strode. 
By prostrate hedge and fence o’erthrown, 
And fields by blackening hillocks known, 
And leafless tree, and seatter’d stone, 

The midnight murderer’s work was show? 
Oft melting in the distant view 

The cot sent up its incense blue, 

As yet unwrapt by hostile fire ; 

And, mid its tregs, some rustic spire, 
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A peaceful signal, told that there / 
Was sought the God of peace in prayer. | 
The Wampanoag from the height { 
Of Haup, who strain’d his anxious sight, 
To mark if foes their covert trace, 
Beheld, and curst the Christian race! 


About forty years after the overthrow of! 
the Pequots’ empire, a powerful nation oc- | 
cupying the southern extremity of New-) 
England, the Wampanoags, another pow- | 
erful clan, inhabiting the country to the east | 


and nertheast of the Narragansets, in con-| 
| 


sequence of some outrages committed on || 


them by the English, held a council of 


war, 


And round the flaming pyre the song | 
Of vengeance and of death was yelled. 
* * * * * * 
The red fire is blazing; ring compassing ring, 
They whirl’d in the war-dance, aud circuiting sing ; 
And the chieftains, in turn to the piie as they go, 
In each brand saw a warrior, each gleed was a foe; 
Reveage on the whites and their allies they swear, 
Mohegans, Niantices, and Pequots they dare, 
And slay in the dream of thetr ire; 
The hills of Pocasset replied to the call, 
And their Queen sent her clnefs and her warriors all, 


ee . 


i|the onset, like an overwhelming torrent, | 


were swept from the earth ; 


Stark through the dismal fens they lie, 

Or on the felon gibbet high 

Their mangled members hung proclaim 
Their constancy—their conquerors’ shame, 





But Metacom, the cause of all, 

Last of his host, was doom’d to fall. 
Unconquer'd yet, when at his side 

His boldest and his wisest died ; 

When all whom kin or friendship made 
To his fallen fortunes dear were dead ; 
Beggar'd in wealth and power; pursued 


Yet he escaped—though he might hear 

The hunters’ uproar round him wake, 

And bullets whisper'd death was near : 

O’er bank and stream, through grove and brake 
He led them, fleet as mountain deer, 

Nor yet his limbs had learn'd to quake, 














To the rites of the lurid fire. 


The ews of war ran swiftly through all | 
the tributary tribes, and neighbouring na-! 
tions, who were anxious to engage in a con-| 
test against the English, especially when | 
there was any plausible reason to hope tor | 
success; they accordingly sent in their’ 
messengers with proffered assistance to 
the Wampanoags. ‘Things were thus ap- | 
proaching to a crisis, which would perhaps 
have terminated in the demolition of the | 


Nor his heart caught the taint of fear. 


His covert to his foes unknown, 

With such worn train as war had spared, 
Once more to Haup the chief repair'd, 
Of all his line the home and throne. 
There, where the spirits of the dead 
Seem’d flitting through each moonlight glade— 
Where pageant hosts of glory fled 

In mockery rose with vain parade— 

In gloomy grandeur o’er his head, 
Where forests cast congenial shade— 
Brooding mid scenes of perish'd state, 
He mused to madness on his fate. 

South trom the tarléd swamp that spread 





English colony, when Sausaman, an apos- | 
tate Indian, revealed the secret of all their 
proceedings to the whites, who took effec 
tive measures against their embodying 
themselves, and thus rendered abortive | 
their extensive plans. ! 
The Indians, after being hunted down | 
and driven from all their holds by the! 
whites, sought refuge on a small piece of 
upland in the midst of a hideous swamp. 
This they had fortified, and it was called 
the Narraganset’s fortress. The whites’ 
resolved to attack them in their retreat— | 
and, in the middle of December, com-| 
menced an assa 
succeeded in 


Below the mount, an upland rose ; 
Where towering elms all gray with eld, 
And birchen thickets close conceal’d 

The hunted race from quest of foes. 
Beneath, their screen the elders threw, 
And fern and bramble rankly grew ; 

By simple nature wisely taught 
Such covert still the savage sought: 

So in her leafy form the hare 
Sits couch’d and still, when down the gale, 

Of hounds and horns the mingling blare 
She hears in tones of terror swell. 

So spreads, beneath the liquid surge, 

To shun the approaching monster's gorge, 
The wary fish its inky blood, 

And dies with rayless hue the flood. 


The Sachem now held his councils in 


upon the fortress. ‘They | the mountains, and, regardless of famine | 
ying their works, and) and danger, he ‘ resolved himself on dar- 


in driving the Indians, with their women | ing deeds.” 


and children, at midnight into the woods ; | 
many of them perished from cold, and num-_ 


| 


bers died from wounds received in the bat- | 


tle. | 


Their power, after this, gradually decay- 


Once more within their ancient hold, 
How dwindled from their pomp of old ! 
Toilworn and few, and doubtful met 
The Paniese in their council state. 
High rose the cliffs; but proud above 
The regal oaks their branches fling. 








ed, and they fecbly maintained a scatter- | 


Archiug aloft with verdent cove, 


Ing war, until spring. Hunted from every | 
covert, and devoted to the deadly chase, | 
‘| the tribes whose rage had burnt forth in| 


A small remnant, however, fled to the: 


A sentenced wretch, through swamp and wood ;— |! 


Where thick their leaves they interwove, 

Fit canopy for woodland king. 

Vines, with tenacivus fibres, high 

Clomb o'er those rocks luxuriantly ; 

Oft o'er their rugged masses gray, 

With rustling breeze the wild flowers play ; 
While at the base their parple hues, 
Impearl’d with morning’s glittering dews, 
Bloom’d round the pile of rifted stone, 
Which, as in semblance of a throne, 

The hand of Nature there had placed : 
And rambling wild, where lower still 
Bubbled and welled a sparkling rill, 

These simple flowers its margin graced. 

. * * * * . 


| 








There met the council, round the throne, 
| Where he, in power, in thought alone, 
Nou like the sentenced outlaw sate, 

1 The abandon’d child of wayward fate, 
| But as of those tail cliffs a part, 

Cut by some bolder sculptor’s art— 
| 





The imaged god, erect and proud, 

To whom the simple savage bow'd. 

His was the strength the weak that sways ; 
| The glance the servile herd obeys ; 

The brow of majesty, where thought 

And care their deepest lines had wrought, 
\| And told, like furrows broad that mark 

t} The giant ash-tree’s fretted bark, 

How stormy years, with forceful sway, - 

| Will wear youth's scarless gloss away. 

; 


The poet oes on to describe the doubt 


|ings of the council, and the visible con- 


cern throbbing in every bosom, when 

Up started Metacom ;—the train 
Of all his wrongs—his perish’d power— 

His blasted hopes—his kindred slain— 

His quenchless hate which blazed in vain, 
So fierce in its triumphant hour, 

But now to his own heart again 
Withdrawn, but ran like liquid flame 
Boiling through all his fever’d frame,— 

All, all seem'd rushing on his brain :— 

Each trembling fibre told the strife, 

Which quell'd that storm with madness rile, 

Gathering in horrors o'er his brow, 

And flashing wildly bright below. 

While o’er his followers faint and few, 

On inquest stern his glances flew, 

Across his quivering lips in haste 

A smile of bitterness there past :— 

As if a beam from the lamp had stole 

That burnt within his inmost soul, 

As in a deep, sepulchral cell— 


| 
' 
1 











i] It seem’d with transient cur! to tell, 

i How in his triumph or his fall, 

it He doubted and he seorn’d them all! 
t ae Al . 

1) | To be continued.} 


Horace Walpole, dining with the Duchess 
|! of Queensberry on her birth-day (when she 
had just finished her eightieth year) soon 
‘| after the cloth was removed, he very po- 
' Litely drank her health in a bumper, and 
i added, ‘ May you live, my Lady Duchess, 
till you grow ugly !’—‘ I thank you, Mr. 
| Walpole,’ replied her Grace; ‘and may you 


‘ong continue your taste for antiquities ” 


and despair which aetuated the proceed- 
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ANECDOTES. | 
Of the force of Imagination. —There | 
is a very singular anecdote of the force of | 
i 


| 


theatre. When Bank’s tragedy of the 
Earl of Essex was first acted, a soldier, 
who stood sentinel upon the stage, entered | 





so deeply into the distress of the scene, that, | 
in the delusion of his fancy, he conceived | 
the whole real; and, upon Nottingham’s || 
denying the receipt of the ring which Es- 


sex had sent by her to the Queen, to claim 


——— 


| venture. 
Accompanied only by a few guards, | 





“ The hour of thy death!” (replied | 
Grillon) putting his hand to hissword. | 


— 


Charles XI1.—The a@tivity and hardie| 


ness of this prince are%yell known. He) 


was sometimes op horseback for four and | 
twenty hours success 





ly, and thus tra-| 


| versed the greatest part of his kingdom, al-| 


most entirely alone. In one of these rapid 


excursions, he’ met with a very singular ad-| 
| 


: : : hom he had left far behind, his horse fell | 
a promise of favour which Elizabeth had) “ : ann "| 
made when she delivered it to him, the in- | dead under him. This might have embar | 





dignant soldier exclaimed, 


“ : " i ie tn her || BO Sort of uneasiness. 
er +2 eyes praia other horse, but net equally so of meeting | 


bosom :”—and iismediately seized her, to | 
make her deliver it. 
This story I was accustomed to look 
upon asa fiction, till a similar instance, 
which I happened to meet with in a repu- 
table writer, gave me reason to change my 


epinion. It is an anecdote of the cheva- 


_rassed an ordinary man, but it gave Charles || 


it 


Sure of finding an- 


i 
' 


with a good saddle and pistols, he ungirts | 
his horse, clasps the whole upon his own 
back, and thus accoutred, marches to the 
next inn, which, by good fortune, was not 
far off. | 

Entering the stable, he there found a 


lier de Grillon, whose valour and sense of horse entirely to his mind ; therefore, with- 
honour risealmost to a level with the stand- || °t farther ceremony, he clapt on his saddle vis widely different; I have the virtuous 


ard of romance. 

When this renowned hero had at length | 
condescended, at the age of seventy, to! 
give his mangled limbs rest ; and, in pious 
contempt of all worldly honour, devoted | 
the residue of his days to the service of | 
Heaven, an occasion presented itself, which | 
showed the extraordinary influence religion 
had over his mind. 


One day, when he was present at a ser-| 


} 
' 








mon upon the passion, he was so strongly 


affected by that sublime mystery, that, 


while the preacher described the flagella | 
tion of our Saviour, and insisted on the | 


just going to mount, when the gentleman 
who owned the horse, was informed of the 
matter. He asked the king bluntly, how 
he came to meddle with his horse, having 
never seen him before. Charles easily re- 
plied, squeezing in his lips, as was his way, 


|| that he took the horse because he wanted 
; tow ; “ for you see (continued he) if Lhave | Generosity in a Servant.4 Mr. William 





“none, I must be obliged to carry the sad- 
‘dle myself.” | 


i 
' 


and housiag with great composure, and was | 


an roe er en 








of the most ancient noble families thereof, 
| became the object of their wit and raillery 
on account of his infant nobility : with a 
‘design therefore to pique him in the ten- 
iderest point, they turned their discourse 
‘on the honours derived alone from nobility 
‘of birth, each extolling the creat achieve: 
/ments of his noble ancestors in the warm. 
‘est language. At last it came to this noble. 
man, as is the customs of the country, to 
give his sentiments, when the rest of the 
company were scarce able to contain them- 
selves from open laughter, expecting that 
he must leave the room in the utmost dis. 
order. But how great their astonishment, 
and even their shame, when this truly 
illustrious personage, with the greatest com- 
| posure and good humour, addressed them 
thus: “ My Lords, I acknowledge that all 
of you have given a very flattering account 
‘of your ancestors’ immortal deeds ; but 
| from this I can only gather, that the honours 
| you enjoy were thus simply delivered by 
} hereditary succession into your hands; 


| but, my Lords, my plea, thank heaven, 


| satisfaction of saying more than you all; 


that I obtained all my honours by my owa 
| immediate actions, and shall therefore have 


‘the superior pleasure of transmitting them, 


unsullied, to my successors, for them to 
boast of.’? 
— 
Remarkable instance of Humanity and 


|Hudson, of Guildersome, in Yorkshire, 
lately found out by an accident, that his 


This answer did not at all satisfy the |! servant man, whose wages are ouly six 


gentleman, who instantly drew his sword. | pounds a-year, had privately bought @ 


| In that the king was not much behind hand 


‘sheep for 163. and distributed amongst the 


rage and cruelty of the soldiers, he started | with him, and to it they went; when the | neighbouring poor. They were not ii 
up and cried‘in a transport @f holy indig- || S42"4s, now come up, testified that sur- | formed to whom they were indebted for 


nation, . 

“* Where wast thoa then, Grillon 7” 
There is another story told of the same. 

chevalier, which, though not immediately 

applicable to the present subject, illustrates 

his character in a manner that makes this 


prise which is natural at seeing arms in the | 
| hand of a subject against his king. The, 
gentleman was not less surprised than they, | 


| His astonishment, however, was soon dis- 
| sipated by the king, who, taking him by the 





flight of imagination seem less extraordi- 
wary. Grillon (says his historian,) was not 
less jealous of a reputation for bravery, 
purchased so often at the expense of his 
blood, then Bussi d’Ambois. This mutual 
jealousy must :necessarily produce a com- 
bat. Bussi, began the quarrel. Meeting 
Grillon one day in le rwe St. Honore, he 


jit, was, 


| hand, called him a brave fellow, and as- 
sured him that he should be provided for. 
He was not worse than his word, the 
gentleman was afterwards promoted to a 
considerable command in the army. 





A nobleman of Portugal, who from ob- 
scurity had raised himself, by the most 
distinguished merit, to a peerage of that 








asked him, in & haughity tone, what o’clock 


| kingdom, being in company with several 


jat his undesigned insult upon his majesty. | 


this seasonable relief, but gratitude set 
‘them upon inquiring, and it was found to 
be the bounty of this worthy servant ; and 
on farther inquiry, it appeared that he had; 
out of the money he had saved, purchased 
two looms, with which he gave employ- 
ment t#two poor families, obtaining alse 
to himself a small profit. ‘This exemplary 


satisfaction to his m Pand the neigh- 


bouring gentlemen, that they made a col- 
lection amongst themselves, and purchased 


twelve loads of wheat, which were dis- 
tributed amongst the poor. 


A little wrong done to another, is a great 
wrong done to ourselves. 























behaviour, when 4 so much @F a 
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re Ce teen ee — ee a 
P O E T R Y 1) And did not, as close to his throbbing heart, . | Just then a troop of pymphs and swains, 
. | That lovely, and lov’d one, his arms were pressing, | Came dancing o’er the verdant plains, 
‘seal a) es | Feel that nothing in life could such bliss impart, All suushine, life, and mirth ; 
we ; ¥ As that hour which the moon, in ber silence, was | The angei paus’d before she flew, 
FOR THE LADIES LITERARY CABINET. 1} blessing. And joy dt ne Oe happy few, 


' 
|, And oh! who hath wander’d with burning brain, 


TO TWILIGHT. 


That worshipped her on earth. 


} And heart-stric.cn sore, yet its sorrow concealing, At length a smiling shepherd said, 
Sweet Twilight, hail! I love thy pensive hour, | Aud did not endure a!! bis anguish again, Unto the lovely nymph he led, 
Vhen I can sadiy think on joys gone by, As the moon call'd to miad hours of happier feeling. « This Oliv is thine : 
5 J g 3 } D 1s Ulive plant is thine ; 


Take this dear pledge—preserve it fair, 
Still let it blossom in thy hair, 
And round thy temples twine.” 


Think on the days when nt a cloud did iower, * 
To urge the tear, or rob me of a sigh. | And told him his soul was so deeply stung, 
Phat the hopes oi his bosom were lost jor ever, 
Yon star which sheds mild lustre o'er the scene, H And that e’en life's endearments, still lovely and | 
} ' 
young, 





Bids me remember my once happy hours; The angel, in a blaze of light, 





Bids me remember joys that once have been, His desolate heart could participate never. } Burst full upon their ravish’d sight, 
When youth's bright path was strew’d with sweet- G. or New-JERSEY. “* Give me the plant,” she cried: 
est flowers. oe “ Henceforth this glory of the plains, 
: Sha!i charm not only nymphs and swains, 
Yes, when I look at thee, sweet Siar, my heart FOR THE LADIES LITERARY CABINET. But all the world beside.” 
Surveys the records drawn by memory true ; “tie MARTIN 
And though I sometimes think a small, small part RELIGION, aii 


Of joys remain, I fear they are but few. Oh! say, is there aught can disperse the dun cloud, 


: . | briel That misery’s jestooning around the sear'd heart? 
sl , , . , i ~ nas % 
Like the gay bow, with various co — right, ; | When the chalice of teeing its fulds will enshroud, 
Beauteous they seem, but when I sirive to gain, 


FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET 








I care not for a lovely face, 





















































| 
ar | And tne altar of sympathy’s riven apart— . . 
, re ‘ade ray : > nf . Yeh o fad — 
They flee my steps, or fade away a light, ; | When the wearicd mid’s-eye has sunk deep ‘neath | For beauty’s but a fading flower 
And leave my heart a prey to grief and pain. ; | its film, \ To me it seems a fleeting grace, 
Yet still » eonusiinn tan 8Gel | And its pupil for happiness long gaz'd in vain, Nor will | ever own its powe: 
oa _. eicaaphigc eden : : | Will a pharos e er glave on that icy-bound realm, | hg ene 
Yon star an emblem seems of friendship true ; Barely np teteten< delily.c'er life's socmy main? || I care not for an “ ange! form. 
: j its Mhasnes 5 ; , . ; lop 66 1 lins.’” h os hecememattt 32? 
Of friendship, that shall sooth my troubled mind, oe - y Nor “ coral lips,” nor “ snowy breast ; 
P ; au s Cs an | wis H “N , rather let a bose arn 
Bid sorrows cease, and joys again renew. Or know ye, if aught can re-furbish the soul, \ a Te rh - eres Z 
i } , - + y low, wh 5 
Re ; F c | Which the hard rasp of unkindness had ruffled, | © my lov d pillow, when | re 
- thy triendship, with as steady yar a | And grated each fibre, till their roots did unrol, } Give me the maid whose polish'd mind 
Shines ee soul, and bids = eee And every hope-gem from its branches were shuf- | Has charms as lasting as her life ; 
Sheds its benignant beams across its night, fled? ° [ mnie nanabuakaieadane eae 
ids "eve ink of thee. , 5 ’ : : } ose heart ts gentie, vi > | ’ 
Aud bids me grieve bo more, but thin When all we worshipp’d with apostacy grappled, } Whe. demeune the duties of a ihe. 
. Teil; . © sweet Oi ’ fealty in ruin were shrin’d, | : 
| Then hail! swect Twilight, when thine hour serene, PR neg cwnestons oaths of ge melas fur whe, ROSBERT. 
a es > rs ore > = 
: Comes geutly on, I'l! think of friendship’s star ; _ om S gangrene , P| — ‘ 
paps : ec 1} 
And oft, with fond affection too, I ween ae ae , f : a a 
On ee ‘ae euntters oll saw griehe afer: And Despair has envelop’d the fragments of mind. t FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET 
; IVA. Il oh. ves! it is Ge lg 
— 1, yes! it is God on his star-crested throne, TO FANCY 
= From the torn heart every pain-wreath wiil brush ; ; 
: Make the chalice of feeling regain each lov'd tone, Without thy aid, the bard in vain 
RF a a And Sympatliy’s fires round its cornice shall blush. | Essays to form the flowing strain ; 
Be a ¢ — } < at or 
ee Its fire-tlash will Ulumine the detrite mind’s-eye, 1 But if thou deign'st his verse to inspire, 
AT MIDNIGHT And o'er its ice-girted region will hurl its bright |) In strains seraphic sounds each wire. 
beam ; i When nature’s charms employ his pen, 
All silent and sad is this hour of night, ’Twill tinge every thought with the rainbow’s warm || The flowers bloom—along the plain 
And the moon seems shedding her rays for =e only, die, | The murm'ring streamlet softly flows, 
While the dark clouds fly o’er ber beams of light, And mis’ry will fade like a pale morning’s dream. ! And Seqrente trecthes from every rose 
As sorrows pass over the heart that’s lonely. aed | Or when he sings of battles dread, 
: Religion’s mild besom, the dark soul will brighten, ! She points us to the mangled dead : 
O! who, while alone, in a scene like this— : And efface ev'ry furrow that kindness had made; |; We see the embattled warriars come, 
The world’s busy tumults and cares unheeding, Its rays from each hope-gem, will be flung back to | And hear the thunders of the drum, 
Would not smile o'er the hopes of approaching bliss, light on— } The trumpet’s clang, and cannoh’s roar— 
Or weep o'er the wounds of a heart that’s bleeding. The branches that despair had long clasp’d in its 1 The earth drinks in the purple gore! | 
: shade ; i When shipwrecks dire his subject form, 
O! who that hath heeded that silver sheen, ; ’Twas given to teach us that the bubbles of bliss, 1 We think we see the approaching storm ; 
And mark’d its pale beauties all placidly given, That gaudily float on life’s turbulent billow, ! With sudden flash the ligltnings glare! 
Did not think, as he gazed on so chaste a scene, Will quickly recede—that the grave’s dark abyss, || The rattling thunder rends the air! 
*Twas the chariot which wafts the bless’d spirits | Annihilates joy—and affords our last pillow. } The waves, by winds tempestuous driven, 
to heaven! | S. or New-York. |! Lifi their foamy breasts to heaven, | 
; , . — i Then falling, like the tempest-scud, 
| a s? ® @r who, with a bosom  aogergn nee es O’rwhelm’d the sailors in the flood! 
=? \ . . 
And eyes withthe to@ent of wreichedaess stream- FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. Against the rock, the vessel breaks its side, | 
ing, , ; =~ And al] its mournful wreck now floats along the tide 
Would not fly from the world to obtain relief, TO THE OLIVE. EGIDIUS. 
4 ‘here lonely the moon, in her silence, is beaming. . 
| — " When Peace, a stranger, sought the globe, ———= os 
Or who, by the light of those speechless beams, Encircled by her snowy a REBUS. 
" ; ?, § ct fell ; . " 
While the rude babbling tongues of the day were How ond her = rere ve a To three-fourths of a god whom the Romans pdor’a, 
seeping, aber ; cud a mount os skies Add a letter, whose sound forms a question, the word j 
] in i 5 is'd her wings , . as . 
Hath embraced ail that hope, in its transport, dreams She rais'd ie sac “¥ ast ’ | Thus form’d will the name of a fair one afford, 
Of the raptures of love, in its ecstasy weeping, And bid the world f@ ‘ 
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THE FEAST OF THE POETS; 
BY PELATIAH PROSODY, Esq. 


Said Apollo, one day, as in conclave divine, 
On Ida's high summit he sat with the nine, 
‘< When the poets were call’d to partake of my feast, 
We forgot, or neglected the bards of the west ;* 
So to make them amends, and settle their claim 
‘To precedence and rank, in the ‘ Temple of Fame,’ 
The bards of New-York together we'll call, 
And pay off their score with a supper and ball.” 

He said—and expanding his gossamer pinions, 
Soon soar’d out of sight of his ancient dominions, 
O’er the blue-bosom'd ocean directed his flight, 
While a mantle of ether conceal’d him from sight: 
The wide-spreading sea his presence confess'd, 
And calm’d ev'ry tarbuleat wave on its breast, 

And love-breathing zephyrs attended his way, 
Till he shut his white wings, and came dewn in 
Broadway. 


Now divested, at once, of his drapery divine, 
And the beams that around him iseffably sinne, 
When he sits with the gods, in their chamber of state, 
And the loves and the graces his bidding await. 
The inventor and patron of physic and song, 
Like a mere city gentleman jostled along, 
A Cupid, im liv’ry, attended his call, 
And he took up his lodging at Washington- Hall. 
And now, to the supper the guests were invited, 
Not even the least, or the youngest, was slighted, 
Apello presided as Lord of the Feast, 
And liveried Ganymedes ushered the guests. 
‘There was W—-th, and O——n, and G——m, and 
S——ys, 
And M‘D——d, who every thing slights but his lays, 
And F——r, and S——tt, a legitimate pair, 
And a host, who their laurels would borrow or share, 
One and all, they accepted the tickets, with joy, 
From “ Croaker § Co.” to the “ Mariner's Boy.” 


First Selim appear’d, and was usher’d in state, 
For Apollo approves all due etiquette, 
So, half rising, he bow’d—ihe poet bow’d too, 
But Apollo, familiarly cried, “ Is it you ? 
Your hand Mr. W——th—'tis seldom I find, 
*Mong the votaries of song, one so much to my mind. 
1 like your ‘ New-Haven,’ and frankly must say, 
Few productions, in merit, excel ‘ Quarter Day.’ 
Your ‘ Melodies,’ too, are enchantingly sweet, 
And scarcely such flowers on Parnassus we meet; 
So rich in expression, so noble the plan— 

zet Anacreon Moore do as well, if he can! 
t, Selim! pray tell me, my lad, what you mean ; 

I hear you've invented a rhyming machine, 
So nicely constructed, that dunces, ’tis said, 
May study our art as they study a trade— 
The wits at Parnassus, are quizzing the scheme, 
And they say, it will even make verses by steam. 
*Iwere pity, friend Selim, that talents so rare, 
And gifts, your competitors hope not to share, 
Should find their possessor employing his time 
In ssn Rog words to a musical chime. 
Rouse, Selim, that genius, that uselessly slumbers, 
Wake your own native lyre to origina! numbers ; 
In the regions of poesy fearlessly stray, 
Cull the flowers of taste to embellish the lay— 


Whether epic, or tragic, or humourous the strain, 
You czanot solicit the Muses in vain. 





* Bafus of the West.—Vide “the Feast of the 
Poets,” attributed, in the Port Folio, to Lord Byron. 


|} You have talents and genius, then fearlessly use them, 


\| And not in such paltry machinery abuse them. 

Nay, wince not—your faults, it is mine to reprove~ 

Your genius, your merits, are honour'’d above, 

, So, sit down and be blithe, we divinities know, 

| "Tis in vain to expect perfection below ; 

So, Selim” ——a thundering rap at the door, 

Interrupted the god, when his speech was half o’er, 

And a figure, as ‘ lediable boiteux,”’ 

Half madman, half dandy, presented to view. 

© Who is that ?” cried the god, “ if you please, sir, 
your name, 

Your acquaintance I have not the honour to cleim.” 

* Not know me!” cried C——k, with a motionless 
Siare, 

« Recognize, if you please, my Lord Byron-like air ; 

I’ve studied his Lordship, I’m sure we're alike, 

Look again—the resemblance must certainly strike ; 

I'm like nothing on earth, it is plain, but a poet, 

And am sure, at first glance, all the world can’t but 
know it.” 








All the world!” cried Apollo— the world, if it can, 
May dub you a poet, or dandy, or man, 

But of whatever genus you happen to be, 

You're no more like Lord Byron, than Byron's like me. 


* | remember you now! you're a lad of some spirit, 

And, at times, have produced some pieces of merit ; 

But your gross affectation, and ‘ Byron-like air,’ 

Of poetical madness, and tuneful despair, 

Will not pass, at Parnassus, for genuine fire, 

Such as glows, if Lord Byron but touches the lyre ; 

So leave off your airs, and tie up your shoe ; 

Wear your hat and your coat as other folks do, 

And, in time, you may find, if you’ge prudent, your 
name, 


With the bards of New-York, in the Temple of Fame.”’ 
[To be continued.] 
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NEW-YORK, 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 16, 1820. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tea, came too late for last week’s paper. We like 
the subject and the style much. 

A's Husband, is inadmissible. 

Hairbettle’s Walk in Broadway, has indeed been 
cast in the shades, but we are glad to hear that he is 
not discouraged. 

Mr. James D. Martin, the celebrated miniature 
painter, bas removed to No. 71 Maiden-lane. 


LITERARY. 


| Recently published, and for sale, at No. 2. Dey- 
street, Poems and Songs, by Rorert Tannanittz, 
author of Jessie, the Flower of Dunblane, &c.—Price, 
$1, fine copies—75 cts. on inferior paper. 

Also a few copies of the last edition of Calvin's Life 
and Institutes, elegantly printed, in quarto. 


PAINTING. 


Young ladies who have commenced learning to 
paint would perhaps derive considerable advantage 
in colouring engravings after a copy. A gentleman 
has left a considerable number at our office for the 
purpose of being coloured ; he will also allow some 
compensation. Ladies who may wish the employ- 
ment will please call at No, 2 Dey-street, where 
; the patterns may be secn, 








a Or On Gomyony ie ae 
Those Agents and Subscribers, who are in arrears 
will relieve us from mauy difficulties, by being a lit. 
tle more punctual in their payments. 


A few conies of the Ladies’ Literary Cabinet, vol 
| I. Old Series, bound, may be had at the office, No. 
Dey-street, with only the price of binding advance 
on the subscription price. The Bist and 2d volume, 
New Series, may be had at the same place, bound. 


NEW COMMISSION BOOK-STORE, 
At No. 286 Peari-street. 


S. Heustis has opened a new Commission Book. 
store, at the above place. He has always on hand, 
} an assortment of the latest pu livations, together with 
a great variety of Blank Books and Stationary. 
Picket’s School Jooks, and the American Popular 
Lessons, for sale as above.— Loy Books, &c. 
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MARRIED, 


On Tuesday the 5th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Burtis, 
Mr. Thomas Macartney, a native of Ireland, to Migs 
Mary Ann Young, a native of England. 

At Brooklyn, on Wednesday, 6th inst. by the Rey. 
Mr. Onderdonk, Mr. John Webster, of Portland, 
Maine; to Mrs. Lydia Vanderveer, of the former 
place. 

At Flatlands, on Thursday, 7th inst. by the Rev. 
Mr. Schoonmaker, Nicholas R. Van Brunt, of New- 
Utrecht, to Miss Ellen Hubbard, eldest daughter of 
Elias Hubbard, Esq. of the former place. 

In Boston, Mr. John Milk, to Miss Eliza Waters. 

At Albany, Mr. Joseph D. Shiffer, to Miss Matilda 
Winne, daughter of the late Daniel I. Winne, Esq. 

At Schenectady, on the 30th ult. by the Rev. Mr. 
Montieth, Gideon I. Milis, Esq. late of Utica, but now 
of Alabama, to Miss Margaret Visscher, of the former 
place. 

In Canandaigua, on the 2d ult. Walter Hubbell, 


Esq. to Miss Eliza M. Phelps, daughter of the late 
Col. O. L. Phelps. 
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DIED, 


On the 2d inst. at the residence of his father, oa 
Long4dsland, Mr. John B. Tredwell, late merchant; 
of New-York, in the 34th year of his age. 

On Thursday, 7th inst. at the residence of David 
S. Bogart, in North-Hempstead, Capt. Cornelius N. 
Bogart, in the 53d year of his age. 

On Monday last, after a short illness, Miss Mary 
Espie, aged 14 years, daughter of Samuel Espie. 

On Tuesday morning, Mary, the wife of Stephen 
Lester, aged 28 years. 

Same day, of consumption, Miss Mary Vanosdoll, 
aged 31 years, 

Same day, Mrs. Catherine Louisa Arden, in her 
75th year. 

Same day, of a short, but severe illness, Capt. Ste- 
phen Peck, of the corps of city Artillery, aged 2b 
years. 

On Wednesday morning last, Mrs. Margaret La- 


bagh, wife of Mr. John Labagh, the 45th year of 
her age. 
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